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TOURIST PROSPECTS BRIGHTENED 
BY SHAWNEE HILLS ASSOCIATION 


By Rex D. Karnes 


A little over two years ago, a meeting was held 
on the Southern Illinois University campus 10 bring 
together individuals and groups interested in tourist 
trade promotion. Speakers from other areas where 
tourism is a thriving business urged Southern Mh- 
nois counties to plot campaigns which would give 
them their full share of tourist dollars. 

These speakers recommended that local associa- 
tions be formed with a three-fold purpose : To 
educate the local business community to the inter- 
ests and requirements of tourists; to work for the 
improvement of tourist attractions, and to advertise 
these attractions to potential visitors. 

Before the SIU meeting adjourned, a Shawnee 
Hills Recreation Association was created at the 
suggestion of the late Senator Glen O. Jones of 
Raleigh. It was to comprise the counties of Saline, 
Gallatin, Hardin, Pope, Johnson, and Massac. 
George Scherrer, Shawneetown, was the first presi- 
dent and the group is currently headed by Ray 
Mittendorf of Metropolis. 

Among the tourist lures of this section are the 
rugged Shawnee Hills themselves, four state parks, 
the Shawnee National Forest covering parts of all 
six counties, boating and fishing along the Ohio 
River, great natural rock formations and other 
scenic spots, and a wealth of historical sites asso- 
ciated with the very early settlements of Hlinois. 

Several other county tourist associations have 
been organized since the first Tourist Industries 
Workshop at SIU. Meanwhile, the older Shawnee 
Hills Recreation Association has already given con- 
vincing evidence of how tourism can be spurred in 
Southern [linois in a relatively short space of time 
and with limited capital. 

Three recreational lakes will be built in the 
Shawnee Hills area in the next two years by the 
Department of Conservation, due partly to the urg- 
ing of the Association. Near Rudement in southern 
Saline County, the Department plans to purchase 
two thousand acres of land and construct a 175- 
acre lake. Another 250-acre impoundment will be 
located in Pope County, fifteen miles northeast of 
Metropolis. One or two other small lakes will be 
added to Ferne Clyffe State Park, 

The Shawnee Hills Association also has been 
vocal in its efforts to expand recreation facilities in 
the Shawnee National Forest, and in the four state 
parks found in the area: Cave-in-Rock. Dixon 
Springs, Fort Massac, and Ferne Clyffe. This year 
the Shawnee Forest received more than $30,000 for 
this purpose. Next items on t 


he tourist association’s 
agenda are restoration of Fo 


rt Massac, enlargement 
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of Cave-in-Rock, and road improvements at Ferr 
Clyffe. ; 

Through the Department of Conservation, th 
tourist. group has acquired additional roadsic 
picnic tables, burnt-wood signs at state parks, ar 
highway markers indicating directions and mileas 
to points of interest. a: g 

Strong support was given to the Illinois Divisic 
of Parks and Memorials in its requests for funds ' 
restore Illinois’ first State Bank at Shawneetow 
An allotment of $30,000 has been granted, ar 
work on this project should be started soon. 

Back home, the Association has printed illustrate 
brochures, bumper signs, and windshield sticke 
which are carrying far and wide the invitation 
“Visit Shawnee Hills, Illinois Recreation Land 
One-day tours are being conducted in the area, I 
auto and on foot, to acquaint local residents wi 
some of the tourist sites they may have overlooke 

Last fall, Saturday tours on five consecuti 
weekends brought some one thousand Girl Scor 
from the East St. Louis area to Ferne Clyffe, ar 
to Bell Smith Springs and other Pope Coun 
scenic spots. This fall, the Girl Scouts—and throu; 
them, their parents—will become familiar wi 
Cave-in-Rock and the Pound’s Hollow area in Gal: 
tin County. 

Other Projects Planned 

In the immediate future, the Association hoy: 
to begin conducting “schools” for service stati 
employees, hotel operators, waitresses, and othd 
likely to be in direct contact with travelers. It! 
also planned to publish for tourists a list of : 
proved eating places and overnight accommodatio: 

Prior to the deer-hunting season last fall, Pé 
County obtained from Springfield the names of 
those holding licenses to hunt there, and_ thi 
people were supplied by mail with complete 
formation on available housing and eating plac 
Restaurants of the entire region, incidentally, 
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CIAL 11-PAGE SECTION 


PERTS VIEW CURRENT TRENDS 
\T SIU MARKETING CONFERENCE 


he Marketing Department of the School of 
iness of Southern Illinois University came into 
tence July 1, 1957. The school year 1957-58, 
fore, represented the first opportunity for the 
‘keting staff of the University to give expression 
ts objectives as a separate academic unit. 

he Marketing faculty gave early expression to 
Hesire to sponsor a Marketing Conference. Aims 
objectives were discussed so that we might 
e readily outline procedures to achieve our 
s. Among the more important objectives were 
following: 

3e a means of stimulating and increasing the 
terest of University students and_ regional 
usinessmen in marketing. 

serve as an educational and inspirational device 
or our Marketing students, by giving them an 
(pportunity to exchange ideas with leading mar- 
eters, businessmen, and academicians. 

e instrumental in establishing closer relation- 
hips among the Department of Marketing, re- 
tional businessmen, and other midwestern uni- 
ersities. 

fo provide our students with potentially valuable 
ntacts which should prove helpful either for 
nose seeking employment or for those consider- 
ng graduate work at other universities. 
enhance the reputation and prestige of the 
arketing Department. 

nese were the expressed goals of the proposed 
erence. Many obstacles had to be overcome, 
he least of which was caused by our “youth,” 
e limited facilities caused by a small staff, and 
ontinuing search for funds. Sufficient funds 
forthcoming from the University and, with 
o-operation of the Marketing Club in sponsor- 
Hthe Second Annual Marketing Club Banquet 
kame evening, the date of May 2, 1958, was 
id upon for the Conference. 

\ch member of the Marketing faculty was called 
to suggest the names of people who he thought 
it make valuable contribution toward achiev- 
he objectives set forth. Businessmen, econo- 
and marketing teachers were called upon. 
s+ response was overwhelming. 

| ph Bedwell, director, Small Business Institute, 
Ned the “Selling in Today’s Market” panel. 
jell outlined some of the problems of market- 
fluch as transportation, selling, buying, financ- 
fand showed their interrelationships. 

eph T. Meek, Illinois Retail Merchants 
iliation, chaired the “Credit Developments” 
am, commenting on the importance of 
as a volume builder, stressing the necessity 
gislative understanding of sound credit, and 
asizing that nothing be done to make a whip- 
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ping boy of credit and kill off the good credit pro- 
cedure along with the bad. 

William R. Hoskins, co-ordinator, EPA Program, 
Indiana University, explained the purpose of the 
exchange program, and related marketing in the 
United States to marketing abroad. 

Willis G. Swartz, dean, Graduate School, SIU, 
welcomed the group for the University. Dean Swartz 
talked briefly on the business graduate and graduate 
school relationships. 

Paul Hoffman, acting chairman, Department of 
Marketing, SIU, sent the day’s marketing program 
off in a high gear with a further school-business 
discussion, and explained why the conference had 
been scheduled. 

Vernon Morrison, assistant dean, School of Bus- 
iness, SIU, presided at the noon luncheon, giving 
thoughts on economics and its close relationship 
to the field of business. Charles Rosenbarger, gen- 
eral chairman for the Conference, Department of 
Marketing, SI!U, handled the evening program 
which was developed by the SIU Student Marketing 
Club. 

As you read the following pages, you may judge 
for yourself whether the major objectives were at- 
tained. Keep in mind that many happenings of the 
conference do not appear in print—the exchanges 
of businessmen with students, conferences of stu- 
dents with prospective employers, the consulting of 
outstanding marketing students with visiting pro- 
fessors from other midwestern universities con- 
cerning the possibility of assistantships or fellow- 
ships in order that graduate work might be under- 
taken. 

Some one hundred businessmen and_ several 
hundred students attended the Conference, repre- 
senting a happy combination of theory and prac- 
tice. 
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THE CURRENT RECESSION 


BY CHESTER PHILLIPS 
EMERITUS DEAN 
STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


The roots of the current recession sink deep into 
the inflation of recent years. The rising prices of 
the years that followed World War II afforded 
very substantial profits. A considerable part of these 
profits was attributable to the unearned differential 
between cost and selling prices that resulted from 
the persistent inflation. Such profits, although more 
or less nominal in nature, served as a stimulant to 
business expansion, engendering expanding invest- 
ment which in turn fed the fires of inflation and 
“prosperity.” 

Superinduced prosperity tends to continue and 
expand until checked and curtailed by serious brake 
applications, as disproportionate investment, un- 
sound and ill-advised investment, associated in large 
measure with industries whose swollen output tends 
to overstock the market. Unemployment and reces- 
sion emerge. 

Federal Reserve authorities, reluctant to check 


expansion prematurely, showed commendable fir 
ness of action in promptly easing money conditic 
in and since the third quarter of 1957 and have : 
the stage through monetary ease and _ liberaliz 
margin requirements for a reversal of the dow 
ward trend. | 

Easv money has found reflection in constructil 
stimulation and in stock market and general pri 
levels that have retarded the operation of the 
cession forces. 

Additionally, a quickening of expenditures 4 
needed schools, hospitals, highways, defense, ai 
for the maintenance and enhancement of c 
phenomenally rich natural and other resources m 
be urged as compatible with sound econom 
pathology. 

Tax reduction should be frowned upon as pra 
nant with untoward aftereffects. Highly indef 
sible and wholly unacceptable is the urgent wee« 
old suggestion of the (London) Economist that 
raise the price of gold! 

A careful consideration of the economic a; 
financial developments of the postwar years prom 
the forecast that our next prosperity crest may / 
less lofty than the last. 


THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK FOR 1958 
BY JOHN A. COCHRAN 
SIU ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT 


We are in the midst of a serious economic de- 
cline in the United States which began in the third 
quarter of 1957, and which has still not reached 
bottom. The latest estimate of Gross National 
Product is $424 billion for the first quarter of 
1958 (estimate made by the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisors) which represents a decline of 
3.6 per cent, or $16 billion, on an annual rate from 
the third quarter rate of 1957 of $440 billion. The 
same first six months of the decline in 1953-54. 
showed a decline of $14 billion, or nearly 4 per 
cent from the lower level of GNP of 1953. 

Virtually every measure of general economic 
activity shows a decline thus far in 1958, as com- 
pared with the same period of 1957. Department 
store sales, for example, (as reported by the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System ) 
showed a 3 per cent decline in dollar volume from 
the first of this year to April 19 from the year 
earlier levels. Taking account of price increases in 
the last year, unit sales fell even more than 3 per 
cent in this period. Turning to commercial and 
industrial loans made by the banking system, we 
find a decline of 1,643 millions of dollars in the 
four-month period ended April 9, 1958. while the 
same period last year showed an increase of 113 
millions of dollars in such banking loans. The 
Federal Reserve Board Index of Industrial Pro- 
duction also has been steadily declining this year 
with a figure of 128 in March, which was 12 per 
cent under the level of a year earlier. 


It seems possible that the bottom of this curr? 
recession may be reached in the third quarter 
this year but it also seems likely that the ensu 
recovery will be weak, rather than strong, 
several quarters at least. Although weakness ~ 
been evident in several spending categories ; 
evidenced by declines in both consumption « 
business investment spending, it is the latter cs 
gory which has shown the sharpest drop. Gr 
private domestic investment was at an annual 1 
of $66.5 billion in the third quarter of 1957 « 
fell to a $53.5 billion annual rate in the first quar 
of this year. 

That part of the decline of $13 billion wh 
was accounted for by a reduction in inventory 
could be partially reversed later in the year 
businessmen decide to increase their stocks of ge 
on hand. For hard goods the prospect does 
appear to be too favorable in this regard, howe 
since the decline in consumer spending of # 
billion has centered particularly in the consum 
hard goods area. Percentage-wise, consumers sp} 
12.5 per cent less on hard goods in the first qual 
of this year than they did in the same quarter 
1957. 

_ The other major part of gross private dome) 
investinent, which is accounted for by spending 
business on capital goods expansion, seems é) 
less likely to display much buoyancy in the 7 
few quarters ahead. This category of spend 


an annual rate of $32 billion in the first quarte! 
this year and likely will continue to fall the res 
this year, even into 1959. With steel production, 
example, running in April around 46 per 4 
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acity, it seems unlikely to expect steel producers 
suild many more new steel plants even if their 
S were to rise sharply, say by 50 per cent to 
ie 75 per cent of capacity. 
Vith many weak spots evident, therefore, in both 
consumer and the business sectors, where can 
look for offsetting factors of sufficient importance 
arrest the continuing decline and thus help set 
stage for further recovery? The major area of 
ngth seems to be Government spending—federal, 
e, and local—which rose from an $86.7 billion 
ual rate in the third quarter of 1957 to an 
billion annual rate in the first quarter of 
8. Further strength and support to the econ- 
‘seems likely from this sector since Secretary 
lerson of the Treasury indicated in a speech in 
-April that he anticipated a federal deficit 
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ind $3 billion for Fiscal Year 1958 and a deficit 
Ye range of $8-10 billion for Fiscal Year 1959. 
lt of course, is before any tax cutting which 
exress may have in mind. 

eardless of what one may think of federal 
Nits from a moral point of view, or from the 
tt of view of long-run inflationary pressures, it 
Hear that an excess of federal spending over 
val receipts does add to the spending stream 
thus will tend to offset some cutbacks in spend- 
tlsewhere in the consumer and business sectors. 
‘so, state and local government spending has 
y trending upward for a long period of time 
Hseems destined to continue this course, with 
ind encouragement from some federal aid pro- 
is such as the highway spending program, and 
Be cncible added grants to extend unemploy- 
compensation, to encourage construction of 


#1 buildings and the like. 


INSTALLMENT CREDIT 
BY MELVIN C. LOCKARD 
PRESIDENT, NATIONAL BANK OF MATTOON 


Years ago, when installment buying and install- 
ment credit were in their infancy, the usually con- 
servative banker took a first look at this new type 
of asset that he could add to his loan portfolio. At 
first he didn’t believe in it, mainly because it was 
new and that type of borrower didn’t show up too 
well on the financial statement; also, he didn’t have 
any other collateral to secure the loan but the article 
he intended to buy. So, by and large, the banker 
didn’t want any part of it, and, consequently, didn’t 
do much about it. 

As time went by and installment sales became a 
major portion of the nation’s total sales, plus the 
fact that installment buying began to deeply affect 
the nation’s economy, the banker took a second 
look. He still didn’t agree with it in principle, but 
he liked the prospects of nice profits that would 
accrue to his benefit. He decided, therefore, to go 
into the business, but in many instances he didn’t 
get all the facts. In the first place, the race was 
already started. Customers generally were used to 
going to finance companies through their dealers, 
or to small loan institutions for this type of credit. 
So the banker had a selling job to do. In some 
instances he tried to compete by offering lower 
rates, and in other instances by saying it was better 
to deal at home with people you know, etc. Though 
starting out with the financing of automobiles, he 
soon found his Installment Loan Department mak- 
ing loans on all sorts of things. He ran the gauntlet 
from the tangibles to the intangibles and ended up 
financing such things as doctor bills, vacations, and 
accounts receivable. 

Later along the line, the banker took a third 
look, and found he had really gotten into the 
business. A few repossessions and a few deliquencies 
frightened him, so, in this third look, he examined 
his mistakes and came to some conclusions, the first 
of which was that there was a place for installment 
consumer loans in a commercial bank’s portfolio. 
In other words, he had about decided that if you 
couldn’t lick ’em, let’s join ’em, and that you can’t 
stay in business and try to float upstream. 

I also stated that it was my opinion we would 
never change the people from the method of in- 
stallment buying back to the old method of saving 
to buy something, and when you finally had the 
cash, buy it. The American people would rather 
have new things and new conveniences, and pay 
for them as they go. 

The banker also realized that it took a lot more 
time, bookkeeping, and attention to handle install- 
ment loans and other types of commercial loans. 
He realized that he had contacts with his customer 
many more times during the life of an installment 
loan than he did when a regular type of loan was 
involved. There were some advantages to this. By 
these contacts, he could try to sell the customer 
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other bank services, and many bankers did. He 
found that they were prospects for safety deposit 
boxes, checking accounts, home improvement loans, 
and even commercial loans. The banker also realized 
that if he stayed with the basic principles of mak- 
ing proper inquiry into the credit standing, the 
earning capacity, and the moral fortitude of the 
borrowers, he was able to make better loans in the 
first place. The banker learned not to overlook the 
other important requisites in granting installment 
credit. Sufficient down payment so that the borrower 
would always have some sort of equity in what he 
was buying, and sensible terms so far as rate and 
number of payments were concerned, were found 
to be important. 

Along with the installment credit business, he 
also found that there were other safeguards he 
could provide himself with, such as credit life and 
hazard insurance. Bankers also found that to coun- 
sel with a customer in every instance where it was 
possible, and to find out about his habits and 
attitude towards debt in general was very im- 
portant. They also found that the most risky cus- 
tomer was one that was oyer-extended, and even 
at the price of making him a little irritated—and the 
one that was selling him too—they found it some- 
times better to say “no.” In that way they would 
not let a good customer get over-extended and 
turn out to be one who had little regard for keep- 
ing his payments current. 

Last but not least, the banker found that in 
handling installment credit, a bank must establish 
not only a policy for making sound loans in the 
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first place, but had to have a collection polid 
and establish firm collection procedures. More thé 
thirty years have passed since any bank entered t! 
installment lending field. For those who have haa 
dled it with a reasonable amount of good sense, : 
has been a most profitable business—profitak 
from the absolute net earnings aspect, but also pra 
itable as public relations and a business builder.1 


THE CHANGING MANUFACTURER 
BY W. R. HENRY 
MARKETING DIRECTOR 
PET MILK COMPANY 


Population growth, population shifts, increased 
earning power and greater productivity, changes 
in working hours and living habits, development of 
new products and improvements in old ones, the 
trend toward larger stores and self-service, rising 
manufacturing and selling costs, and competition 
among manufacturers and retailers alike—all add 
up to the fact that a revolution in American market: 
ing is taking place. There’s nothing new in this 
picture. It’s been going on since World War II and 
we'll have it with us for a considerable time in the 
future. 

To operate in today’s competitive environment 
and not be left at the post, a manufacturer must 
eg eee 

pocketbook. He 
ae have one eye on competition and the other on 
t ee the changes that are bound to occur. 
ig to a study just released, for ever 
eight new items that a distributor accepts, five old 
ones are dropped. The physical limitations Olea 


retail store make this move necessary. So there is a 


constant review going on of the movement of itere 
in relation to the profits they produce. A manufaf 
turer who fails to do the kind of advertising 4 
merchandising job that will move his product i 
isfactorily is headed for trouble. In such an enviror 
ment it is imperative that manufacturers, such 1 
ourselves, do a number of things. 

First, he must never let down his advertising ait 
merchandising guard. The instant he does, sal 
drop and he faces the danger of being climinil 
from grocers’ shelves. 

Next, he must strive constantly to improve @ 
products and to develop new ones to replace the 
that become obsolete. 

He must follow the trend in eating habits, al 
study the importance of package size and packak 
design. 

The success of a manufacturer today depem 
upon his awareness of the shifts that are takis 
place. The development of a research progr 
which will enable him to stay abreast of any a 
uct developments ; the constant evaluating of | 
marketing program, the selection, training, 4! 
proper direction of salesmen who can meet t 
challenges of today are vital. . 

This is no time for a manufacturer to be smi 

: 


and self-satisfied. 
| 
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THE RETAILER IN TODAY’S MARKET 
BY HOWARD MILLER 
BRANCH MANAGER 
NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 


he housewife, armed with the family’s weekly 
check, is telling today’s merchants what is 

ng with retailing—but not enough of them are 
ning. 

Je are a nation of mass producers on one hand 


mass consumers on the other. In between, there 
retail system which, generally speaking, has 
kept up with the demand placed upon it. We 
t visualize today’s retail system as an open- 
d pipe, with mass production pushing and 
ding goods into one end, and mass consumers 
ng those goods out of the other end. The pipe 
rovided by many of today’s merchants is too 
1. In addition, rock-hard deposits of customs 
traditions have built up inside the pipe to 
er constrict the flow of merchandise from fac- 
to consumer. 

e superstores use the simplest of formulas. 
cally, they associate masses of consumer with 
es of merchandise, and let nature take its 


THE CHANGING WHOLESALER 
BY W. B. HASTINGS 
SIU SMALL BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


clarify two common  misconceptions—the 
esaler’s main customer is not the retailer, and 
holesaler does a greater dollar volume than 
| the retailer. According to the last census 
es, wholesale trade was approximately 40 per 
greater than retail trade in the United States 
54. The number of establishments was up to 
00 from 1948’s 145,600. 

e wholesaler’s sales volume increased more 
ly than that of the retailer, but employee in- 
es were somewhat negligible. 

rhaps this is because of the wholesaler’s greater 
anization, the consolidation of areas and the 
ing in of horns, the reduction in sales forces, 
he co-op movement sponsored by the whole- 


e biggest change in wholesaling is yet to come 
en the wholesaler will drop his umbrella of 
ntionality and think like his customers (the 
r and the manufacturer) rather than like a 
saler. 

important services that wholesalers perform 
ciently moving goods from the point of 
facture to the hands of the ultimate consumer 
generally been underrated. However, this is a 
hich has to be done if the consumer is to 
t fully from the advantages of mass production 
cific locations, often far removed from his 


ding food distributors, hardware, and other 
ers have added a series of management aids 
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course. And the huge share of the business that 
they do represents an overwhelming vote by the 
American shopper in favor of the mass retail plan. 

Because of “line-robbing” by the supermarts of 
today, such stores have grown to be the severest 
competitor to many merchants standing behind the 
showcases of their “conventional” stores. As a re- 
sult, we find that today the food store gets one 
dollar out of every five dollars spent at retail in the 
United States. This includes all the money spent for 
automobiles, clothing, food and drink, gasoline, 
drugs, liquor, jewelry—in fact, for all retail mer- 
chandise. 

The merchant of today in practically almost any 
line of business can take a page from the book of 
the food stores and “marry” the best of the new 
self-service system with the best of his personal ser- 
vice and more conventional system. 

Our studies have proved that with mass retailing, 
customers buy more, salespeople sell more, peak- 
period service is better, personal services are im- 
proved, training is easier, the work is more pleas- 
ant, customers love it, volume goes up, costs go 
down, and profits are increased. Certainly such re- 
sults are worth striving for! 


for the stores they serve. These include counsel on 
personnel training, advertising, and merchandising; 
guidance on finance, store layout, and remodeling; 
direct supervision of the stocking of perishables; 
sales training, and centralized accounting. These 
developments have helped prevent failure and have 
enabled the independent store to compete effectively 
with other outlets. 

The drug wholesaler has installed a special-ser- 
vice desk in many instances to handle technical 
inquiries from the retailer and guide him through 
the maze of thousands of new products. A widen- 
ing of the wholesaler’s service to stores has included 
diversification of lines carried, such as supplement- 
ing “dry” groceries with meats, dairy products, and 
baked goods, the latter customarily distributed di- 
rect by bakeries. Tobacco jobbers have taken on 
confectionery, and candy wholesalers have added 
tobacco goods. Both have acquired some toy and 
other lines. Rack jobbers and wagon distributors 
have become more effective. 

One wholesaler has said: 

“The subject of wholesalers today is one 
that is very timely and interesting at this par- 
ticular time because there is a tremendous transi- 
tion period now developing in the distribution 
methods of hardware wholesalers. The wholesalers 
today must certainly perform services other than 
just sending merchandise and invoices. As you 
probably know, our Stores Program is based 
around the theory that sources of supply, such as 
ourselves, must provide ways and means in ad- 
vertising, promotions, merchandising methods, 
and display techniques that will help our cus- 
tomers move merchandise to the consumers.” 
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RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT 
BY G. H. WOLLBERG 
DISTRICT REPORTING MANAGER 
DUN & BRADSTREET, INC. 


The history of credit, particularly mercantile 
credit, was traced in this talk from the first settle- 
ment in America to the present time. It was pointed 
out that the settlement of Jamestown and Plymouth 
were both business ventures, financed by English 
capital and actually representing credit transactions. 
Probably the first credit arrangements wholly within 
America were those between the Indians and the 
settlers. 

During poor crop years the Indians needed 
corn which was supplied to them by the settlers on 
the promise of the Indians to make payment in furs 
the following year. Credit soon became a necessity 
in the early seventeenth century due to the difficulty 
experienced in the barter system which made trad- 
ing cumbersome. Early credit terms granted ranged 
from one month to a year with little or no uniform- 
ity. Gradually the system evolved into what we 
know today. 

It was pointed out that the automotive in- 
dustry fathered the installment system of selling 
to consumers with the first recorded sale of this 
kind having been made in 1910. During World 
War II credit terms were shortened slightly in 
some industries and discounts for prompt payment 
reduced or eliminated. 

A recent important credit development has been 
the long-term financing granted by large insurance 
companies to finance the expansion of important 
industrial concerns. Similar financing has been 
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made available to smaller businesses through t 
Small Business Administration of the Governmer 

Little important change in mercantile credit 4 
rangements is foreseen for the near future excer 
that the opinion was expressed that ample cree 
will continue to be available for the needed expa 
sion of our plant facilities to meet the needs of o% 
people and the world. 


DISTRIBUTION CHANNELS 
BY H. W. HUEGY 
PROFESSOR OF MARKETING 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


A basic concept of marketing is the concept of 
movement, both the physical movement of goods 
and the movement of ownership. Movement to mar- 
ket is an essential to business success but controlled 
and certain movement to market becomes most 
important to the firm which produces on a sched- 
ule and which has a substantial portion of its costs 
in the form of overhead, that is, the mass produc- 
tion firm. 

The price at which such goods are offered is 
calculated on the basis of unit volume: the profit, 
if any, depends on the absorption of overhead and 
other fixed charges at this volume rate. All rela- 
tions with suppliers rest on the production schedule 
and continuous employment of labor, and the labor 
costs rest on attainment of this same schedule. 

The above considerations suggest manufacturers 
should take a positive view toward their marketing 
channels. Viewed thus, a manufacturer and_ his 


associated channel intermediaries—retailers 


wholesalers or dealers ou 


and distributors-—are seen to 


be engaged in development of a joint marketit 
opportunity; all gain more fully as it is exploiti 
more successfully. Producer and channels also sha 
the marketing tasks essential for realization on t 
shared opportunity; and the basis for dividing t 
marketing tasks should be determined by considex 
tion of which can perform each task or portion 1 
each task better. 

The margin, allowed or taken, by the chanm 
intermediaries is the price these middlemen cham 
for their marketing services; it is the price f 
hiring others to do marketing tasks. A manufactuil 
may compare this price with the costs and resultss 
doing the work himself. When comparing the cob 
and results of alternative ways of performing m# 
keting tasks, or functions, a three-dimensiow 
analysis should be made: (1) the functions Py 
formed, (2) the extent of performance, and (| 
the quality or intensity of performance. | 

The recognition that responsibility for perfor 
ance of marketing tasks is divisible leads to infim 
gradation of the tasks between producers and t 
associated middlemen. In broad general terms th 
gradations may be classified into three major t 
of distribution systems. 


(1) Gravity systems in which movement thro 
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THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 
BY JOSEPH R. HARTLEY 
DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


ompletion of the St. Lawrence Seaway in 1959 
| fulfill a pioneer dream. Next April large 
an vessels will be able to steam into the economic 
rtland of North America. 

‘he Great Lakes have always been an important 
ural waterway for domestic commerce. Barriers 
navigation at the Sault, Detroit, and Niagara 
€ overcome many years ago. But the rapids in 
upper St. Lawrence River have barred large 
an vessels from reaching the Great Lakes. 
iada bypassed the rapids in 1903 with twenty-two 
I hand-operated locks but their fourteen-foot 
ths will only admit very small and relatively 
heient overseas vessels. The seaway project will 
ace these with seven large locks and will pro- 
minimum depths of twenty-seven feet. 

avings in distance is one of the important plus 
ors for the seaway route to Europe. For in- 
ce, Chicago is only 200 miles farther from 
burg than is Baltimore and it is 800 miles 
r to Hamburg than is New Orleans. Toledo 
Cleveland are 600 miles nearer Europe than 
cago is, so they are actually closer to European 
s than Atlantic ports are. Clearly, most of the 
distance from the Midwest to New York will 
liminated by the new water route. The other 
r economy will result from use of large ships 
ying 8,000 to 10,000 tons of cargo, compared 
e present Great Lakes—overseas ships that can 
only 1,600 tons, 

n the negative side, the seaway will be closed 
e four winter months because of freezing. This 
serious shortcoming, since American business- 
need effective foreign marketing channels 
e months a year. No one knows exactly how 
en sales departments will adapt to use of a low- 
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(continued ) 
et is presumed to be automatic in response to 
elf-interest of the parties. 
) Suction systems in which movement through 
et is induced by positive promotional devices 
ted toward ultimate buyers. 
) Pressure systems in which movement through 
et is positively controlled and directed through 
ntimate network of relationships between the 
icer and his closely associated distributors 
ealers. 
ichever systems for working with and through 
bution channels is developed, the producer and 
hannels constitute a distributive team which 
etes with the distributive teams organized by 
etitors. Competitive success results from hav- 
he more effective organization and from the 
ith which that organization is motivated and 
ted. 


cost route which can be used only eight months, 
but its implications are serious and perplexing and 
merit considerable study on the part of marketing 
men in business and in universities. 

Intense controversy has raged over the tolls issue 
but in the final analysis they will be low, compared 
to the transport savings availed by the seaway route. 
Estimated carrying charges have risen from $15 
million per annum to $28 million. Anticipated 
trafic of thirty to fifty million tons suggest the tolls 
must average from $.60 to $1.00 per ton, with pack- 
aged cargo carrying a higher portion of the burden 
than bulk materials. Present rail rates of $15 to $30 
per ton to East Coast ports from Midwestern cities 
clearly show that tolls will not stifle traffic. 

Potential rates over the new route can be fairly 
accurately estimated. A modern ship costs about 
$3,000 per day for operation. Suppose it loses two 
additional days in the locks and canals and carries 
8,000 tons of cargo. The extra steaming cost will 
therefore be about $.75 per ton. Add tolls of $1.25 
per ton and the result is a premium of $2.00 per ton 
for the Chicago—Europe rate versus the New York— 
Europe rate. Comparing this with the rates 
mentioned above on present rail export routes 
indicates that the St. Lawrence Seaway will yield 
impressive transport economies for the Midwestern 
business firms that trade with Europe. 

Perhaps the origin of these savings in distribu- 
tion cost should be summarized. Water transporta- 
tion will replace land movement and ships have 
traditionally been the most economic transport 
carrier in existence. The distance to Europe from 
Illinois for freight movements will be reduced and 
low-cost foreign seamen will be moving middle- 
western goods in place of relatively high-paid 
American labor in rail and truck companies. 

A major marketing question that now arises is, 
“What will be the volume of commodities moving 
via the St. Lawrence route?” The volume of goods 
will depend on the hinterland of the Great Lakes. 
Comparison of rail-ocean rates via New Orleans and 
New York with rail-seaway rates suggests that the 
heart of the Great Lakes agricultural and manu- 
facturing region will be able to export and import 
goods via the seaway more economically than over 
the existing routes. The tributary area will be 
approximately bounded by the Ohio River, the 
southern border of Kansas, and the Rocky Moun- 
tains. 

Iron ore from Labrador will move in the 
largest volume, followed by grain, coal, petroleum, 
and woodpulp in order of descending importance. 
Various estimates of the import-export for potential 
manufactured goods (general cargo) place the 
volume at five and six million tons. Apparently, the 
seaway will cause a major shift of foreign marketing 
channels for overseas trade from the Gulf and 
Atlantic coast ports to the Great Lakes ports. 

This discussion would be remiss if it failed to 
mention that trade implies exchange. Just as we 
tap new markets made accessible by the Great Lakes 
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improvement, foreign firms will seek to enter the 
massive market contiguous to the Great Lakes. 
While our landlocked location has restricted our 
European sales, it has also insulated us from com- 
petition with foreign imports. Obviously, the coun- 
try cannot profit by giving its products away with- 
out accepting commodities of equal value in return. 

Prospects of new, intense competition with foreign 
products in the domestic market need not be for- 
bidding. However, they will impinge more sharply 
on some specific industries than on others. The 
post-seaway era may therefore be one of painful 
readjustment for many firms. An omen might be 
found in introduction of the Necchi and other 
foreign sewing machines into the United ‘States. 
There is real danger that sales executives will seek 
to avoid the adjustments by demanding higher tariff 
barriers. Such action can easily negate any savings 
in transportation costs. Thus, full exploitation of 
the seaway may require considerably more eco- 
nomic statesmanship than has been exhibited in the 
past by Americans. 

In the eyes of the consumer the seaway will 
mean more jobs in the Great Lakes region for 
producing goods moving to foreign markets. He 
will also enjoy a wider variety of goods and, in 
many cases, cheaper goods than he has been offered 
in the past. 


TRADING STAMPS TODAY 
BY ALBERT HARING 
PROFESSOR OF MARKETING 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


At the present time, approximately 29 million 
persons in the United States save trading stamps. 
The stamps are supplied by almost 400 trading 
stamp companies whose estimated annual sales total 
nearly half a billion dollars. It is estimated that 
nearly one-fifth of all retail sales are being made 
by stores offering trading stamps. Research indi- 
cates that consumers eventually redeem about 95 
per cent of the stamps they acquire with their 
retail purchases. 

Where retailers have chosen stamps that were 
strong locally, they have usually proved to be a 
successful promotional device. However, those re- 
tailers who have adopted weak stamps have usually 
paid heavily. Weak stamps cost the retailer about 
the same as strong ones, and they seldom produce 
results which justify their cost. If a retailer cannot 
offer a strong stamp, he would probably be wise to 
adopt some other promotional device. 

As opposed to a cost of from 2 to 3 per 
cent of sales, retailers offering strong stamps may 
expect to attract new customers and gain increased 
patronage from old customers. There may even be 
some reduction in expenses, due to such things as 
larger orders per customer, a more limited 
of inventory, etc. 


While it has been claimed that trading stamps 


variety 


CONTINENTAL PRICING 
BY GIANFRANCO PERILLI 
POST GRADUATE INSTITUTE FOR MIDDLE 
MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT, ITALY 


Every progressive businessman in Europe has r 
alized that the adoption of a price policy as a plam 
ed course of action leads to greater price stabilit 

Increased price stability permits better busine 
planning and better planning in turn leads to ij 
creased profits or at least to a stabilized course. 

The numerous specific methods in setting actu 
selling prices may be classified into two main grow 
or approaches. One of these is to establish tl 
prices on basis of cost considerations; the other 
to determine prices largely with reference to tl 
market. 

A general method is for a seller of a product 
fix his prices on the basis of costs of manufacturir 
or of purchasing for resale, plus whatever marky 
are deemed necessary to cover overhead or marke 
ing expenses and net profits. This approach 
possible under a wide variety of circumstane 
when the competition is not too keen, when U 
product is highly differentiated in terms of marke 
ing services or when the seller has a location a 
vantage with respect to transportation costs to tl 
point of consumption. The use of the cost-plus a 
proach varies according to whether it is used by 
manufacturer or by a middleman and whether tot 
cost or only variable costs are being covered by 
specific pricing process. 

Recently increased attention has been devoted 
the principle of rate-of-return pricing which can | 
formulated as follows: The greater the number 
times that the total capital investment is turm 
over in sales volume, the smaller is the net pro! 
per cent to sales volume that is required to reali 
a given per cent of return on capital investmer 

This approach has been favored by manufacturit 
or merchandising organizations with large volur 
operations and high turnover. Pricing to reali 
some predetermined rate of return on capital i 
vestments has resulted in low prices and larg 
volume of sales and high turnover. 

The market approach contrasted with the co 
plus approach makes simpler the problems of 1 
vendors with respect to price determination. — 
fact, selling prices are a given factor for a fit 
which operates in a trade or industry where pric 
are very competitive or they are fixed by traditis 
or price leaders. The unique problem is large 
one of adjusting selling efforts, marketing servie 
product features, and cost to the current selli 
price. | 


a 
have increased consumer prices, there is as yet lil 
evidence that they have. Further research in 


area is needed. ‘ 
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GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS 
BY LLOYD MOREY 
EMERITUS PRESIDENT 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


ffective marketing is the hub of business success. 
re may have been good and adequate production 
ugh manufacturing or the use of natural re- 
rces, good transportation and_ distribution 
lities, good labor supply and relations, good 
meing; but unless the product can be sold, the 
le effort is doomed to failure. An illustration 
ound in the current condition of the automobile 
ustry, where in 1955, 96 per cent of its product 
; used, while in 1957 only 68 per cent was dis- 
ed of. This Conference, therefore, deals with a 
1 element in the business economy. 
Juring most of the 20th century, there has been 
ontinual extension of government control of 
iness operations, including many which affect 
keting. More and more government has reached 
everyday business, both large and small, 
ugh law and regulation. This has come about 
ugh “pressures,” demands for “protection,” 
pts to solve by legislation things that ought 
e accomplished by agreement, by recognition of 
lic welfare rather than only that of both owners 
employees. By such alternatives a free and 
ing economy can best be maintained rather 
one which is strait-jacketed by laws and reg- 
ons. Government takes action partly to protect 
public interest, but usually in response to the 
upon it to intervene on behalf of some group 
e public as a whole. 
overnment renders much valuable service to 
iness. We depend on it to maintain a strong and 
tndable monetary system, to set standards of 
this, measures, and quality, to protect property 
ts, to establish the conditions for good systems 
ommunications, to prevent monopoly, and to 
ules of bargaining and see that they are ob- 
d—in general, to do what it can to keep the 
omy stable and secure. It also serves impor- 
y in providing information on trends and 
ects, carrying on research, providing educa- 
1 opportunities, making grants to stimulate 
lopment, establishing a social security system 
unemployment compensation plan. In some in- 
ses, continuing subsidies have been tried. 
t there are many regulations and restrictions 
go far beyond the area of service. Some control 
cessary to the public interest. Business does 
rn the public vitally—investors, consumers, 
oyees. It has been found unsafe to leave bus- 
entirely to itself, as these interests have been 
may be abused. Reasonable regulation of bus- 
is a normal function of government. 
siness has brought much of this extended con- 
on itself by (1) sometimes disregarding the 
ublic interest (true of railroads in the second 
of the last century) ; (2) failing to deal fairly 
employees (many exceptions, of course, where 


the opposite is true); (3) indifference toward 
customers (especially in “seller’s’” markets, or mo- 
nopolies); (4) failure to discipline itself. It has 
also gotten in the habit of rushing to government 
for help every time anything goes a little wrong, 
instead of doing all it can to correct the troubles 
itself. 

Government has no great skill in running bus- 
iness, or in telling others how business should be 
run. It does not have to protect its own investment, 
or make a profit, nor does it have the incentives 
present in private business. But being endowed 
with power, it may force actions not always the 
best, and some feel that some of the regulations are 
unduly favorable to one direction or group. Govern- 
ment can best serve as an arbiter, rather than a 
supervisor; an umpire, rather than a coach. Better 
that business—management, employees, and public 
working together—make the rules, and government 
see that they are fair and equitable and are enforced. 

How can business hold the line against undue 
government encroachment? 

1. Each individual business should do its job in an 
honorable, business-like manner, and keep itself 
in good clean condition. 

2. Individual businessmen should work with groups 
—in their own industries, in their trade or pro- 
fessional associations, in chambers of commerce 
—local, state, and national. In union there is 
strength. 

3. Business should establish its own standards of 
ethics, fair practice, and public relations, and as 
far as possible, discipline itself; if laws are 
needed to enforce discipline, it should recom- 
mend what it considers the proper laws and 
work for their passage. A good offense is the 
best defense. 

4. Businessmen should take an interest in politics, 
see that good men are elected to office, follow 
legislative programs closely. Government is only 
as good as the people we put into it. Govern- 
ment should serve us, and not make servants of 
us. 


MARKET CONTROLS IN EUROPE 
DR. GUNTER FLOHR 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
MANNHEIM, GERMANY 


The governments of the European countries try, 
according to the different structures of their econ- 
omies, to build up laws or rules regulating com- 
petition. We also have to notice that the European 
countries are ruled by very different political par- 
ties. The influence of the government is, in coun- 
tries like Sweden, Norway, and Denmark where 
the labour party is in the majority, perhaps stronger 
than in a country where a conservative or Christian 
democratic party rules, as in England, Germany, 
and Italy. 

Nevertheless, all countries are interested in main- 
taining competition and they face primarily the 
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Panel speakers on the topic “Selling in Today’s Markets” were (I to r): Ralph Bedwell. director, SIU Small Busine 
Institute: Howard Miller, Evansville, branch manager, National Cash Register Company; Irving Larner, presider 
Southwest Auto Parts, St. Louis; W. R. Henry, St. Louis, Pet Milk marketing director, and H. W. Huegy, chairman 


the University of Illinois marketing department. 


same problems which arise in connection with mo- 
nopolies, cartels, fair trade, and trade practice rules. 

People who do not understand anything about 
business and economics always like to refuse a cartel 
or a concentration of economic power. But we 
should not forget that a concentration might be to 
some extent of great value. It might be worthwhile 
to get together and reduce the duplication of re- 
search projects and co-ordinate development of new 
products and avoid surplus capacity. 

Difficulties will arise, however, when a cartel 


Marketing and transportation educators from other 
versities chat between sessions. They are (l to r) H. W 


unt- 


Le UC of the marketing department at the 
nwersity of Illinois; Joseph Hartley, transportation de- 


partment chairman, Universit 7 
; ity of Indiana, and ceti 
Professor Albert Haring, Indiana. an: 


office is given the power of regulation over ec 
nomic questions of business policies. It will t 
rather difficult to decide when, for instance, t 
price policy of a monopoly is too much direete 
toward profit. In any case, there has to be fre 
play for a dynamic business policy. 

My opinion is that an enterprise has to have 
chance of making its own profit policies so that e 
pensive research, which is the life blood of ar 
industrial operation, can be fufilled. 


MARKETING PROBLEMS IN TURKEY 
BY YILDIRIM KILKIS 

INSTITUTE OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
ISTANBUL, TURKEY 


After the elections of 1950, the Democratic par 
took the governmental offices of Turkey and it 
mediately initiated a program of rapid agricultur 
and industrial expansion, with emphasis on priva 
enterprise. Import and export controls were sol 
ened and the government started to import m 
chinery for electric power and for textile, suga 
cement, tobacco, paper, steel, and oil industries. 

The result of this program was and still is a co 
tinuous imbalance in Turkish foreign trade. 

To close the difference of this imbalance, Turke 
began exporting its products, which are main 
agricultural. Farmers sold their production to tl 
government at high prices. Eighty per cent of fl 
population is employed in agriculture, and pi 
capita gross income has increased 100 per cél 


since 1950, 
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members of the University department of marketing 
s final plans for the Conference on the morning of 
2. Left to right, they are James D. Benson, lecturer; 
Hoffman, department chairman, Willmore B. Hast- 
assistant professor, and Charles Rosenbarger, in- 
or. The Conference was the first to be sponsored by 
marketing department, which was organized just a 


SIU Marketing Club President John Murphy, Jackson- 
ville, and his date, Phyllis Augustine, share the speaker’s 
table at an evening banquet with Paul Hoffman, marketing 
department chairman, and Mrs. Hoffman. Standing are 
Vernon Morrison, assistant dean, SIU School of Business; 
Chester Phillips, emeritus dean, State University of Iowa, 
and Joe Meek, executive director, Illinois Retail Mer- 
chants Association. 
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| Morey (second from left), former president of the University of Illinois and now a visiting professor at SIU, spoke 
¥e afternoon program with foreign educators studying at Indiana University under a European Productivity Agency 
am. Others shown are William Hoskins, EPA co-ordinator at Indiana; Yildirm Kilkis, Turkey; Gianfranco Perilli, 


and Gunter Flohr, Germany. 


ople are able to buy more food, more clothing, 
i home appliances of every kind, but imports 
domestic production are not enough to answer 
jemand. The price trend being upward, the 
Hnment decided to control all prices in order 
ent black market. 

lb liberal economy of 1950 became controlled 
imy, and these controls went beyond the eco- 

laws. 

+ National Protection Law became effective in 
/ It contains clearcut definitions of manufac- 
| wholesaler, and retailer. The middlemen, 
as brokers, jobbers, or commission agents, are 
jentioned in the articles of the law. As a result, 
middlemen tend to disappear or change names. 
ce elements for manufacturer, wholesaler, and 


retailer are fixed. Also fixed are profit rates for 
each of them. Manufacturer, wholesaler, and re- 
tailer are obliged to present invoices of their pur- 
chases whenever requested by any interested cus- 
tomer. Manufacturer, wholesaler, and retailer are 
obliged to sell any merchandise they have on hand. 
Anyone who refuses to sell is prosecuted with severe 
sanctions. 

Trucks, cars, tractors, tires, and other imported 
items are distributed through central offices in each 
province to maintain equality among citizens. On 
the other hand, import restrictions and big demand 
for some merchandise is forcing businessmen, es- 
pecially importers, to switch their activities to 
manufacture of many items that were formerly 
imported. 
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FARMERS ANALYZING MERITS OF 
VERTICAL INTEGRATION METHOD 


Walter J. Wills 


In recent months every farm magazine has had a 
series of articles on vertical integration. Many na- 
tional and state meetings have been held this past 

ear to discuss the subject. This is not a panacea 

for all ills. Many of its staunchest supporters will be 
disappointed in the results. But this search and its 
quick rise in popularity among some groups 1s a 
symptom that present and past treatments of agrl- 
culture’s ills are not producing results desired by 
either the patient or the patient's customers. | 

Vertical integration may be defined as “the ex- 
tension of the effective area of control of the cen- 
tralized management. The arrangement involves a 
transfer of all or part of the management decision 
making to the integrator in return for a reduction 
of price-and-market risk.” Or to state it another 
way vertical integration is the control of more than 
one of the production and marketing processes of a 
farm product by one management. Except in cases 
of single enterprise farms this would mean that only 
part of a total farm operation would be integrated. 
Many times the farmer is paid a predetermined 
amount per animal or per pound of grain. In addi- 
tion, there may be an incentive payment for high 
feed conversion or efficiency, and if prices are 
above a certain basic level some of this gain may be 
returned to the farmer. 

Vertical integration is not something new. When 
a farmer produced his own feed, fed the livestock, 
slaughtered, or otherwise packaged or processed and 
sold the product to the consumer, his operation was 
integrated. Similarly the contract offered farmers 
for growing vegetables for canning is a form of 
integration. With specialization of production, pro- 
cessing, and marketing functions, most farmers have 
turned to becoming production specialists. In many 
other industries varying degrees of vertical inte- 
gration are found. For example. a shortening manu- 
facturer may operate a soybean mill or a grocery 
store may operate a meat-packing plant. 

Various reasons are often given for integrated 
operations. For example, to assure an adequate 
supply of product, or to provide adequate quality 
control, In agriculture the most prevalent types of 
integration have been fostered by feed companies 
who were interested in promoting feed sales. Essen- 
tially integration is concerned with ways of per- 
mitting the use of facilities for a greater portion 
of the year at or near capacity. 

The extent to which the integrator controls the 
operation is quite varied. In extreme cases the 
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Southern and a specialist in marketing. 
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farmer may provide the labor and facilities and t 
outside interest may specify the breeding, supervis 
management, financing, time and place of mark 
ing. In other cases, the farmer may have varyi 
degrees of freedom in decision making. 

Generally, vertical integration in the livesto 
industry has been most widely practiced in t 
marginal livestock-producing areas. This has f 
quently been in areas where capital was relative 
limited and for various reasons managerial kno 
how in producing these products has lagged behir 
Integration has had a tendency to be more popul 
in those areas where farmers had limited alternati 
opportunities for the use of labor and other 3 
sources. In many areas where integration is wic 
spread, labor returns to the farmer were often qui 
low. 

This method of operation has been widely us 
in the broiler industry. Many reports indicate 
least 90 per cent of the broiler production is 
this category. In some areas a large portion of t 
turkey business in integrated. There have be 
attempts to so organize egg production in certa 
areas. More recently there has been considerak 
interest in hog production. There are indicatio 
that integration may be a factor in expanding h 
production in some of the southern states. 

Many farmers are raising questions as to wheth 
this method of farming may not be taking ov 
Most farm leaders, while unwilling to admit th 
is an ideal solution, state that the future will s 
more contract farming. Assuming this is corre 
farmers then raise the question as to who shov 
be the integrator. The implied problem is that. 
this is the direction agriculture will take, show 
the farmers through their own organizations enga 
in these various activities, or should they contin 
to work on the farm and permit existing business 
to expand their activities in this field ? 

Judging from talks and discussions with maj 
groups at different levels, both private industry al 
co-operatives are analyzing the various advantagy 
disadvantages, and alternatives in looking ae 
problem. The local business in a rural commur 
has a very definite interest in this developme) 
Assume one feed company has an integrated pi 
gram and another company does not; what happé 
to the latter’s volume? Possibly to maintain volw 
he may need either to have an integrated progr? 
or at least provide many of the same services st 
a program provides. The local banker is interest 
Local banks and protection credit associations m 
many of the farmers short-term credit needs. Um 
many types of integrated programs large-s 
financing will bypass these local credit sources. 

Basically, the services a good farmer recel’ 
from an integrated operation are available to hi 
in most cases, without integration. Many feed c@ 
panies will provide some management assistance 
a sales aid. The agricultural extension service } 
provide such assistance; so will various agricultu 
schools and the local vocational agriculture teact 
Specialized credit agencies can often extend et 
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he whole farm more efficiently and effectively 
can a feed company. : 
le area of pricing is the one in which farmers 
a definite interest. Many farmers would prefer 
system of forward pricing that assures a cer- 
minimum price. This has a particular appeal 
1g periods of falling prices or when the cost- 
squeeze is particularly severe. However, ex- 
nce with crop loans for many years indicates 
forward price (loan prices) are of primary 
est only when not associated with acreage con- 
(management decisions). In broiler contracts 
ers have been assured a definite minimum in- 
. Most of the hog contracts have tied the price 
terminal market price at time of sale; so the 
er has little assurance of a definite future 
. Farmers need to carefully study all the pric- 
provisions—not only those for the top quality 
for all the quality range he may produce. In 
ion, consideration should be given to the length 
me for which the contract runs. Does a par- 
ar farmer want to turn the operation of an 
prise over to someone else for five years? 
ter a farmer is committed to a program through 
al investment can he be assured the relatively 
able terms will continue? In some areas sub- 
nt contracts have been less favorable both as 
ice and flexibility of size of enterprise. 
ter a large portion of a segment of agriculture 
as broilers) becomes integrated, the noninte- 
d producers are faced with the problem of how 
ntinue to operate under artificial marketing 
ricing arrangements. 
ume there will be more vertical integration 
hat nonintegrated agriculturally related firms 
e providing more technical assistance to farm- 
his means that more agriculturally trained 
nnel will be needed. This places a burden on 
Itural schools and colleges to reorient their 
ulums to meet this challenge. 


NEE HILLS 
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encouraged to advertise their specialities, 
s catfish, steaks, or country ham. 

ther project that is getting serious attention 
the Association is the development of over- 
camping sites. Statistics show that 10 to 15 
nt of vacationers now prefer to sleep in the 
outdoors, and it is estimated that 25,000 
ites will be needed the country over by 1966. 
is encouraging for the Shawnee Hills group 
e that region is ideal for the outdoor en- 
st. Large capital outlays for motel facilities 
t necessary to cater to his tastes. At the same 
however, the Association is not slackening its 
to lure motel operators and restaurateurs to 
ea to serve the less hardy tourist. 

er pending projects of the Association include 
dvertising in metropolitan newspapers, and 


consistent selling of the area to merit the attention 
and endorsement of travel agencies. 

Association members have been gratified by their 
successes to date and expect to see a big increase 
in the volume of tourist business this season. Add- 
ing encouragement to this prospect is the fact that 
Army Engineers are cutting a hole through the 
floodwall at Golconda which will permit that com- 
munity to re-establish a ferry service and bring 
back to Illinois the Sunday trafic from Kentucky. 

The Association now has approximately eight 
hundred members in the six counties, including 
individuals and groups, such as clubs and civic 
organizations. Regular membership is $1 a year; 
sustaining memberships are $5. Most companies and 
businesses which join the Association contribute 
at least $25. 

Membership drives are held within each county. 
The county group keeps 50 per cent of the total 
collections, and turns the remaining 50 per cent 
over to the six-county agency. 

The model created in the Shawnee Hills area 
has been adopted by at least three other counties 
of Southern I[llinois—Williamson, Jackson, and 
Union, each of which has its own tourist associa- 
tion. Meanwhile, the University, Southern Illinois, 
Inc., sportsmen’s groups, and other organizations 
are continuing their programs for tourist promo- 
tion. Each year, too, interest is heightened in the 
campouts sponsored by Ozark Tours, and in the 
auto and walking trips arranged by Eddyville 
Scenic Sites, Inc. 


Tourism Growing 


Tourist industries are getting increasingly large 
shares of family income, and there is no reason why 
Southern Illinois, through the efforts of hardwork- 
ing groups like the Shawnee Hills Recreation Asso- 
ciation, cannot come in for a proportionate share 
of this revenue. Last year, U.S. residents spent $32 
billion on recreation. There are ten million of these 
people within a two hundred mile radius of South- 
ern Illinois and 42 million within a four hundred 
mile radius. Illinois state parks alone drew nearly 
12 million visitors in 1957, according to William 
Allen, director of State Parks and Memorials. 

The average tourist spends $16 a day. In a single 
year, tourist business is worth more than $50 
million in the Lake of the Ozarks region of Mis- 
sourl. 

In the last issue of the Business Bulletin, outdoor 
writer Pete Brown estimated that fishermen already 
spend $10 million a year in the southern sixteen 
counties of Illinois. This is but one of the area’s 
resources and this, too, has great potential for de- 
velopment with the completion of additional lakes 
now being planned by state, federal, and private 
interests. 

The Shawnee Hills Recreation Association and 
other similar groups are actively promoting all such 
developments that are engineered to the tourist’s 
specifications. 


i RD 
CAN SOUTHERN ILLINOIS AFFO 
FARMS THAT PRODUCE PART TIME? 
By L. R. Tucker 


Part-time farmers and farms producing at partial 
capacity are often considered to be in Ge same 
category. However, they may or my not be sake 
bined, for they are two entirely different subjects. 
A part-time farmer works part of his time on the 
farm and part of his time at another occupation. 
Part-time farmers in Southern Illinois are more 
plentiful than in any other portion of the state. 
There is an average of about three hundred part- 
time farmers per county in this area (Southern 
Illinois Business Bulletin, Fall, 1955). Part-time 
farmers must find such activities worthwhile or so 
many would not persist. ah 

A farm producing at partial capacity is one that 
does not produce economic crops at greatest eco- 
nomic efficiency. Southern [Illinois is a territory 
that borders on being food deficit. A food-deficit 
territory is an area that imports more food than 
it exports. This area is adapted to part-time farm- 
ers but cannot afford farms producing at partial 
capacity. 

In order for Southern Illinois to have all its 
farms in profitable full production, all the land— 
piece by piece, and type by type—would have to 
be put to its best use and treated according to its 
needs. One of Southern Illinois’ greatest potential 
resource losses is its failure to apply the fertility 
and treatment needed by the land in order to 
produce the optimum economic quantity of crops 
that are adapted. 

A full-production farm may well produce a gross 
of $50 to $500 more per acre than a partial-pro- 
duction farm. When this increase is a profitable 
increase as it usually is, the farmer has extra money 
left for himself. From the business angle, nearly all 
of the gross is spent in commerce. 

Agricultural products that are in short supply in 
this area and adapted to this climate furnish the 
best base for improvement. As sales to the farmers 
increase, and demand by them grows, commerce 
increases. A $50 per acre increase on half the 
farmable acres (about 2,900,000 farmable acres 
per county ) in each county is not unreasonable 
and is an enormous figure! Businessmen know that 
each dollar from a basic resource turns over about 
eight times before it becomes settled. When this 
enormous figure is multiplied by eight, commercial 
opportunities of the area are greatly 
Those who are interested may well co 
effects on tax income, ; 


improved. 
nsider the 


L. R. Tueker is an associate professor in the Plant 
Industries Department, SIU School of Agriculture. 
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Each acre should be treated so that it will do i 
full plant-growing duty. /¢ ts no more difficult an 
no less profitable to add fertility to Souther 
Illinois land than it is to add water to desert lan 
This is one of the greatest natural resource in 
provement opportunities in Southern Illinois. 
is not a single harvest as are coal and oil; it is a 
endeavor that may continue as long as the su 
shines and the rains fall. Southern Illinois cann 
afford to allow so much of its potentially productiy 
land to produce at a rate that is so small a portic 
of its economically optimum capacity. 


GENERAL TELEPHONE GROWING 


At the present time, the Southern Division of th 
General Telephone Company of Illinois operat 
forty-nine telephone exchanges in sixteen souther 
counties, known to all as “Greater Egypt.” 

Since the end of World War II, thirty-two e 
changes, or 65 per cent of the total number 
telephone exchanges, have been converted to dil 
operation. Two additional telephone exchanges w 
be converted to dial operation during 1958; namel 
Golconda and Marion. A building modification w 
recently completed at the Carbondale exchange 
house automatic dial equipment for the forthcon 
ing dial conversion during 1959. 

During March, 1955, these forty-nine exchang: 
made a daily average of 142,164 local calls an 
8,570 toll calls. For the same period during 195 
this has increased to an average of 151,356 loo 
calls daily and 11,897 toll calls daily. 

As of March 31, 1957, these combined exchang 
had a total of 59,743 telephones. One year later, d| 
to major construction projects at Harrisburg, Hd 
rin, Murphysboro, Marion, Pinckneyville, and Ca 
bondale, an additional 3,567 telephones had be: 
placed in service for a new total of 63,310. 

Seven telephone exchanges are tentatively scha 
uled for conversion to dial operation during t 
years 1959 through 1961, which will increase ti 
total number of dial exchanges to thirty-nine, 
80 per cent of all exchanges. 


ECONOMIC EDUCATION WORKSHOP | 


Business and industry will pay tuition and boa 
grants for twenty-five elementary and high sche 
teachers attending a workshop sponsored by Sout 
ern Illinois University and the Illinois Council 
Economic Education at SIU July 28 to August & 

Interested teachers may apply for admission | 
Dr. Gordon Brunhill, Co-Director, Economic Wol 
shop, Economics Department, SIU. Guest speaki 
will discuss economic problems, and the teach 


will translate these into learning materials for th 
students. 


